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The Federal Reserve Board index of industrial pro- 
duction in August was expected to regain some of the 
ground lost in July, when the index dipped 9 points to 
213 percent of the 1935-39 average. Part of this dip, 
however, had been due to plant-wide vacations in a 
number of industries. Sales resistance of consumers, 
which had accounted for production cutbacks in a num- 
ber of consumer goods industries, appears to have dimin- 
ished somewhat in late August, with increased sales re- 
ported in textiles and appliances. 

Despite this reduction in activity, shortages continue 
to plague the economy. With military procurement still 
rising, there does not appear to be enough raw material 
to meet all requirements. As a result, allotments of steel, 
copper, and aluminum to producers of consumer durable 
goods in the fourth quarter are slated to be substantially 
below third-quarter levels. On the average, these pro- 
ducers will be allowed to use only 58 percent as much 
steel, 54 percent as much copper, and 46 percent as much 
aluminum as in their base period. Third-quarter allot- 
ments had been 70 percent, 60 percent, and 50 percent, 
respectively. 


Employment Picture Stable 

The employment picture showed little change in 
August. Unemployment continued at the postwar low of 
1.6 million, and the 62.6 million employed in the month 
was only 100,000 above the July figure. Employment 
breakdowns reveal a continuing migration of farm hands 
to the factories. Following the usual seasonal pattern, 
nonfarm employment gained 300,000 in the month as the 
number working on farms dropped 200,000. 

The total civilian labor force, the sum of employed 
and unemployed seeking work, was about 650,000 below 
the figure for last August. However, considering the 2.2 
million increase in the size of the armed forces during 
the intervening period, a substantial gain in total work- 
ing manpower is evident. 


Price Trends Mixed 


Wholesale and farm prices continued to decline in 
August, though at a much slower rate. The comprehen- 
sive Bureau of Labor Statistics index of wholesale prices 
was down only 0.5 percent in the month as compared with 
a drop of 1.3 percent in July. Declines of 2 percent and 
more in the prices of lumber, textiles, and livestock were 
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almost offset by Lider prices for<g@frdins, foods, and 
chemicals. 

Farmers received lower prices for their products for 
the sixth consecutive month. The index of prices received 
fell two points during the 30-day period ended August 
15 to 292 percent of the 1910-14 average. Prices for most 
crops except fruits were lower during the month. 

The index of the cost of living of moderate income 
families in urban areas edged up 0.2 percent in the 
month ended July 15 to an all-time high of 185.5 percent 
of the 1935-39 average. Higher costs of food and rent 
were mainly responsible for the increase. Consumers’ 
prices, on the average, are now 12.1 percent above June, 
1950, when the Korean fighting began. 


Construction Expenditures Up Slightly 


Outlays for new construction in August were up 1 
percent over July to $2.8 billion. As in previous months, 
reduced spending on new homes and stores was more than 
offset by higher industrial and public expenditures, both 
military and civilian. On a year-to-year basis, construc- 
tion expenditures were only 1 percent below last August, 
though considerable changes have taken place within the 
aggregate. Private home building, for example, was down 
one-third from last year’s rate whereas public construc- 
tion activity was up by almost the same proportion. 

Construction so far this year is far ahead of last 
year. About $19.5 billion of new construction was put in 
place during the first eight months of this year as against 
$17.5 billion in the corresponding period of last year. In 
terms of physical volume, however, the increase is much 
less, and the trend this year has been fairly level as con- 
trasted with the sharply rising trend last year. 


Manufacturers’ Sales, Orders Down 


Indicative of the summer slump in business activity is 
the drop of 5 percent in manufacturers’ sales from June 
to July on a seasonally adjusted basis; unadjusted, the 
drop was 10 percent. The biggest declines took place in 
motor vehicles, machinery, and lumber. Though new 
orders placed with manufacturers declined more than 10 
percent in July, they still exceeded deliveries in the 
month, resulting in a further rise in factory backlogs. 
The $55.4 billion of unfilled orders on manufacturers’ 
books at the end of the month was more than twice the 
amount for July, 1950. 
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Controls for Emergency Use 


The new mobilization controls bill was passed July 30, 
just a day before the temporary extension of the old 
bill expired. President Truman had to sign the bill in 
order to prevent the lapse of programs whose accom- 
plishment is dependent upon the controls it authorizes. 

Within a month, the President called upon Congress 
to repeal what he called the three “worst” provisions of 
the new Act. The worst feature of the Act, however, is 
not in any of its provisions but in the indication it pro- 
vides of the lack of an adequate and consistent policy for 
dealing with the “emergency” of the cold war. 

Last month, it was pointed out in these pages that the 
international situation could be dealt with effectively only 
in terms of a stable policy that would enable us to work 
continuously toward basic goals in international affairs. 
At the beginning of the year, attention was called to the 
need for a similar policy on the domestic front, a philoso- 
phy of control based on underlying needs rather than the 
excitement of the moment. What we have in the new 
control bill, and in other recent Congressional action, is 
a demonstration that both policies are still lacking. 


Specific Points of Controversy 


The lines of controversy in Congress were those that 
had already been well defined in recent years — the forces 
of the Administration against the coalition of Republicans 
and Southern Democrats. The Administration requested 
and fought hard for stronger price controls; the Congress 
not only refused to add new powers but restricted those 
already in force. 

The three provisions President Truman objected to so 
strenuously are amendments that weakened existing price 
controls. All three of them he condemned as concessions 
to special groups, which would prevent effective price 
stabilization and thus hamper the rearmament program. 
The first was the amendment sponsored by Senator Cape- 
heart (R., Ind.), which prohibits setting of ceilings lower 
than pre-Korean prices plus cost increases that occurred 
in the following 13 months. The second amendment, spon- 
sored by Representative Herlong (D., Fla.), guarantees 
wholesalers and retailers the full percentage markups they 
customarily received before the Korean war. The third 
amendment, by Senator Butler (R., Nebr.) and Repre- 
sentative Hope (R., Kans.), prohibits the use of quotas 
on slaughtering for various meat processors, such quotas 


having been established to keep meat in usuai channels of 
processing and distribution. 

All of these measures, President Truman pointed out, 
favor the profit positions of important producer groups, 
The third, moreover, tends to undermine control itself, 
because the higher prices will be obtained by diverting 
supplies to purchasers who are willing to violate price 
ceilings. 

All of these measures were held to be unnecessary, 
in that profits were considered high enough without the 
higher prices allowed. The opposed view that gained 
dominance in Congress is expressed in the fact that the 
first of these amendments is specifically an attack on 
profits control as distinguished from price control. It pre- 
sumably corrects discrimination against industries which, 
like the auto industry, were not permitted to raise prices 
to cover cost increases because their profits were high. 

In requesting the repeal of these three amendments 
President Truman did not again refer to the fact that 
the original control act was too weak to provide a sound 
basis for effective stabilization. On the contrary, he 
stated: “The powers granted in that act were generally 
sufficient to do the job.” In this connection, however, it 
may be worth pointing out again that the rapid price 
increases of last winter were not due to the growth of 
military expenditures; and the relative stability of recent 
months was not due to controls but was merely the 
aftermath of earlier excesses. The Administration’s re- 
fusal to recognize that a moderately deflationary move- 
ment was under way tended to prevent its plea for strong 
anti-inflationary measures from carrying conviction. 


Weaknesses of Legislative Control 

An attitude of skepticism was revealed by many Con- 
gressmen, and some displayed a studied distrust of the 
Administration’s policies. Many who hold this point of 
view argue that it is necessary for Congress to maintain 
strict limitations on executive action in order to prevent 
arbitrary and ill-considered steps from being taken. The 
price control action of last winter is now frequently 
thought of as too sweeping, and perhaps overly enthusi- 
astic. More recently, the flat refusal of the Federal Re- 
serve to ease consumer credit curbs when durable goods 
were, for the time being at least, in ample supply is cited 
as a case in point. In the new Act, Congress accordingly 
set less stringent limits on the Federal Reserve’s power. 
The Congress felt justified in thus intruding into the 
sphere of administrative action, because it deemed such 
action necessary to prevent an abuse of power by an 
agency with an extreme anti-inflationary bias. 

The trouble with Congressional attempts to retain 
close control of administrative action is that Congress 
is itself too unstable and lacking in perspective to do the 
kind of job called for in a situation like the present. It is 
swayed to extremes by each change in the passing scene. 
Last winter, it made every effort to force the Adminis- 
tration to take the strongest possible action under the 
price control authority the Congress had itself initiated 
the summer before. A year ago it pressed the Federal 
Reserve to tighten the curbs on consumer credit until 
they hurt. Now that its view has changed, it insists on 4 
complete reversal. A week after peace talks began ™ 
Korea, Senator Aiken (R., Vt.) said that an armistice 
would wipe out the need for controls. 

The Congress is by its nature a body responsive t 
the pressures of the moment. It is split into factions and 
blocs, and is constantly under pressure from lobbies, 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 





MAIL ORDER MERCHANDISING 


fetween 1939 and 1948 the nation’s mail order houses 
increased their catalog sales by almost a billion dollars, 
and the number of mail order firms in operation more 
than doubled. The 880 firms reported in the 1948 Census 
of Business had an income of $1.5 billion from mail 
orders alone, with additional billions of dollars in sales 
through retail outlets. Although the Census does not 
break down statistics on mail order operations by states 
in order to avoid revealing the figures of individual com- 
panies, Illinois has long been the acknowledged leader in 
the field. 

Until mail order retailing made its appearance on the 
merchandising scene, New York City was the center of 
the nation’s retail trade and the headquarters of nearly 
all department store and variety store chains, Today 
Chicago shares on equal terms with New York in the 
direction of retail operations, largely because of its status 
as the center of the nation’s thriving mail order business. 

The four largest mail order houses in the country, 
Sears, Roebuck and Company, Montgomery Ward and 
Company, Spiegel, and Alden’s, are located in Chicago. 
Sears and Ward rank second and third among American 
merchandising houses. Their yearly sales together ap- 
proximate $4 billion, more than the combined sales of all 
other food and merchandise chains with the exception of 
the A and P, the nation’s leading retailer. 


Selling by Catalog 

The mail order system of distribution is ideally suited 
to supply the needs of the nation’s large rural population. 
Mail order catalogs brought a range of selection to the 
isolated farm family which the neighborhood store with 
its limited capital could.not furnish, 

Guided by the catalog, millions of customers place 
orders every year which make the mail order houses one 
of the biggest customers of the United States post office. 
From the time that the government classified mail order 
catalogs weighing 16 ounces and over as parcel post, their 
size steadily increased. 

Most companies issue large general catalogs twice a 
year, as well as two semiannual sale catalogs and a 
Christmas book. Their preparation is one of the biggest 
publishing enterprises in the world. Almost all are printed 
in Chicago, requiring the combined facilities of some of 
the world’s largest printing plants. 


Pioneered by Montgomery Ward 


_ General mail order merchandising was conceived and 
irst put into practice by Montgomery Ward, a traveling 
salesman who had recognized the vast unsatisfied market 
represented by the American farmer. He founded Mont- 
gomery Ward and Company in Chicago in 1872 with the 
idea of selling for less by mass buying, cutting the cost 
ot sales, and making less profit on each item but increas- 
ng aggregate profit by selling more items. 

lhe National Grange, then rapidly growing in influ- 
ence throughout the nation’s rural communities, selected 
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the company as its official supply house, and was largely 
responsible for the launching of a new type of business 
that might not otherwise have had such immediate suc- 
cess. Orders poured in and the original mail order catalog 
was expanded from 24 to 152 pages in two years. 

In 1921, after fifty years of exclusively mail order 
operation, Ward opened a retail outlet in Chicago, the 
first of its wide chain. Today, in addition to more than 
600 retail stores, the company has eight mail order houses 
throughout the country besides the parent Chicago plant. 
Almost all of the merchandise is centrally purchased, 
with the principal buying offices in Chicago. 


Sears, Roebuck — Largest in the Field 

Richard Sears entered the mail order business in 
Minneapolis with a mail order watch concern. In 1886 he 
moved to Chicago where he met A. C. Roebuck, and a 
short time later they founded a general merchandising 
mail order house, naming it Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany. The growing popularity of mail order retailing 
caused their sales to jump from $11 million to more than 
$60 million between 1900 and 1910. In 1925 the company 
opened its first retail store in Chicago and continued to 
expand retail operations until today Sears’ retail stores 
contribute the major share of its total business. 

Net sales for the firm in 1950 amounted to $2.6 billion, 
a new record high for the company, and double the total 
sales of Montgomery Ward, although the latter compares 
well in the operation of mail order plants alone. 

Sears obtains about 20 percent of its merchandise 
from the 18 factories which it owns and forty others in 
which it has an interest. In contrast, Ward owns only 
three plants, which supply a minor portion of its goods. 


Other Illinois Firms 

Spiegel’s mail order business was founded in Chicago 
in 1904. It was not until 1944 that the company entered 
the chain store field, but by the end of 1950 there were 
153 Spiegel stores in operation. Net sales for the corpo- 
ration in 1950 were $143 million, and the mail order 
division has continued to make steady gains in sales. 

Another large mail order firm located in Chicago is 
Alden’s, Inc. Established as the Chicago Mail Order 
Company in 1889, Alden’s sells in both retail stores and 
by catalog, primarily serving the retail market of the 
rural Midwest. With sales running about 3 percent of 
Sears, Roebuck and Company, it is the fourth largest 
firm in the mail order field. 

Predictions that mail order selling would become 
obsolete when the automobile gained widespread use 
never materialized. The mail order device is now being 
used to sell a wide variety of products made by small- 
scale producers throughout the country. Mail order mar- 
keting is no longer confined to the rural population, and 
today many large department stores are sending out in- 
creasingly ambitious mailing pieces to provide their cus- 
tomers with the timesaving convenience of the mail order 
method. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES 











Percentage 
‘ele : 
7 1951 Change from 
em 
(1935-39 June July 
| = 100) 1951 1950 
Electric power! secon as ms 288 .3 + 0.7 | +12.1 
Coal production? 70.0 —34.0 | —24.9 
Employment manufacturing? n.a. + 0.5*} + 5.1! 
Payrolls—manufacturing?® “f n.a. , = 
Dept. store sales in Chicago‘. . . 225.4° | + 3.4| — 9.2 
Consumer prices in Chicago®....| 190.94 +04); + 6.5 
Construction contracts awarded® 414.4 | —13.4 |] —24.8 
SO ees 334.0 | — 4.5] +16.7 
I NE sale cid a %.0 winks 274.6 | 0.0 | +12.5 
Life insurance sales (ordinary >. 211.5 | + 2.3 | +14.5 
wren ‘um production”. . bedi 233.0 | + 3.6} + 1.8 
1Fed. Power Comm.; 7 Ill. Dept. of Mines; * Ill. Dept. of Labor; 
* Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; 5U. S. Bur. of Labor Statistics; *F. W. 
Dodge Corp.; *Fed. Res. Bd.; *Iil. Crop Repts.; *® Life Ins. Agcy. 
Manag. Assn.; “Ill. Geol. Survey. 
® May to June, 1951. June, 1950, to June, 1951. ©¢ Seasonally 
adjusted. “4 New series. Old series index for July was 192.3. n.a. Not 
available 
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—————— 
Percentage 
It July hange from 
a 1951 
June | July 
1951 1950 
Annual rate 
in billion $ 
Personal income'............. 251.68 + 0.2) +13. 
Manufacturing! 
BR ee eS SG a sere 258 .0* — 5.7), +59 
NN 6k Cl iin = xan xis 40.5% >) + 1.2] +35.9 
New construction activity! 
Private residential......... 11.1 + 0.9 | -273 
Private nonresidential... .... 11. + 2.8} 4253 
po ee ree 11.2 + 6.2 | +371 
Foreign trade! 
Merchandise exports........ 14.2 | — 9.4] +5314 
Merchandise imports........ 10.7 — 4.0} +26.0 
Excess of exports........... 3.5 —19.6 |+349.2 
Consumer credit outstanding? 
Total credit epee Pe Pry 19.1» — 0.6) +46 
Installment credit... ... 12.9» — 0.4) +24 
ae ree 18.9» — 1.4] +362 
Cash farm income?..... . 32.4 +25.8 +10.6 
Indexes 
(1935-39 
Industrial production® =100) | | 
Combined index...... 213° | — 4.1] +487 
Durable manufactures = 263" | — 4.4/) 411.9 
Nondurable manufactures. . | 190" i-— 4.01 + oe 
Minerals.......... eal 157" |— 54/490 
Manufacturing employme ent! 
Production workers......... | 166 — 0.6) +61 
Factory worker earnings* 
Average hours worked 108 | — 1.0!) —0.2 
Average hourly earnings... 267 | — 0.2} +93 
Average weekly earnings 288 1- 1.2 | + 9.0 
Construction contracts awarded® 584 } — 2,1 | —.2.9 
Department store sales?....... 309" | + 2.3 | —14.6 
Consumers’ price index’. . . 186° + 0.2/ +78 
Wholesale prices* 
All commodities... . 223 — 1.3 | +10.2 
Farm products 255 | — 2.3 | +10.2 
OO ERE BRS a te 235 — 0.2) + 8.5 
eee eee 208 — 1.1] +11.3 
Farm prices* 
Received by farmers 275 — 2.3 | +11.8 
Paid by farmers. . 226 0.0 | +10.2 
oy ge eer 1044 — 2.8} + 1.0 
1U. S. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; 3 U. S. Dept 


Agriculture; *U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; ® F. W. 
a Seasonally adjusted. » As of end of month. 
old series 185.8. 4 Based on official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 
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Dodge Cor} 
New series 185 


1951 1950 
Item SEE EEE ——- | —|—_—__—_ 
Aug. 25 Aug. 18 Aug. 11 Aug. 4 July 28 | Aug. 26 
Production | 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.) thous. of short tons..| 1,800 1,715 1,696 1,668 | 1,712 1 834 
Electric power by utilities -mil. of kw-hr.. 7,077 7,164 7,070 7,003 | 7,005 6,346 
Motor vehicles (Wards). .. number in thous. 131,949 122,995 | 95,061 [115,267 123,330 171,867 
Petroleum (daily avg.). . ..thous. bbl. cocnge, O28 6,159 | 6,151 6,121 6,125 5,629 
OS REECE IES 1935-39=100.......| 224.8 227.3 226.4 | 227.3 223.3. | 195.7 
Freight carloadings ..thous. of cars 839 829 | 809 813 820 837 
Department store sales. ... 1935-39 =100....... 279} 268 232 CO 254 232 288 
Commodity prices, wholesale: | | 
PN 5 oo aie oa: Goch a ein Kid xia 1926 =100. 176.8 177.2 177.8 | 177.6 | 178.0 | 165.6 
Other than farm products and foods. . 1926 = 100. 166.0 | 166.1 166.3 | 166.9 | 167.7 156.0 
28 commodities A See August, 1939 = 100. 324.4 322.8 | 327.0 326.8 | 327.6 | 316.1 
Finance: | ‘ 
Business loans ..mil. of dol. 19,503 19,379 | 19,170 | 19,124 | 18,958 | 14, 512 
Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 130 | 158 149 171 184 | Bi. 
Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. 
[4] 
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Production Recovers from July Drop 


Industrial production during August recovered some- 
what from the July vacation slump which cut the Federal 
Reserve Board index from 222 to 213 (1935-39 = 100). 
Preliminary estimates by the FRB indicate that the 
August upturn failed to take the index back to the level 
of the first half of the year. Steel output slackened 
Jightly during August, especially toward the end of the 
month as mills in the Buffalo, New York, area were 
hindered by a railroad dispute. Automotive production 
rose from July, to an estimated 566,000 vehicles. 


Sales Off in July 

Sales were slower during July both at the manufac- 
wring level and at the retail level. Manufacturers’ sales 
were down 5 percent from June on a seasonally adjusted 
basis to $21.5 billion. The biggest declines occurred in 
such durable goods as automobiles, machinery, and lum- 
ber. Nondurables were off 2 percent from the previous 
month. Inventories held by manufacturers rose again, to 
$40.5 billion, but at a much slower rate than in previous 
months. \With sales down, the inventory-sales ratio rose 
to 1.88, the highest point in two years. 

The sharp increase in the dollar value of stocks on 
hand is somewhat misleading, however. When inventory 
values are adjusted for price changes over the period 
since January, 1948, a different picture appears. Although 
additions to physical stocks have been substantial in the 
last year, the accompanying chart shows that the advance 
was much less than was the case with dollar value. 

Dollar sales at retail were down more than 8 percent 
from June to July, but after seasonal adjustment sales 
remained practically unchanged. There was a slight shift 
from durable goods, as automobile sales dropped, into 
nondurables, especially wearing apparel. 


MANUFACTURERS’ INVENTORIES 
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Small Shifts in Employment 

August employment data released by the Bureau of 
the Census indicate only small changes from mid-July to 
mid-August. The civilian labor force, which decreased by 
174,000 over the month, apparently had begun its slide 
from the annual summer peak. Employment was raised 
slightly as nonfarm jobs were filled with workers from 
the farms and from among the unemployed. Unemploy- 
ment, at 1,578,000, was the lowest since October, 1945. 

Census data, in thousands of workers, are as follows: 


August July August 

1951 1951 1950 
Civilian labor force........... 64,208 64 ,382 64,867 
RII Ss nhc ociatee Kis 62,630 62,526 62,367 
pe a SE ee ey 7,688 7,908 8,160 
Nonagricultural............ 54,942 54,618 54,207 
Unemployment.............. 1,578 1,856 2,500 


Price Movements Mixed 

Prices.during the latest periods reported continued to 
show small diverse changes. The BLS index of 28 basic 
commodity prices dropped 1.0 percent during August as a 
result of sizable declines in import, farm, and industrial 
prices. Prices of these commodities have been falling 
almost steadily for six months. At 323 percent of the 
August, 1939, level on August 31, sensitive product prices 
were much lower than the peak 390 of last February, and 
had fallen back to the level of October, 1950. 

The comprehensive BLS index of wholesale prices, 
at 176.7 (1926 = 100), down 0.5:percent from July 31 to 
August 28, has shown a downward trend since last March 
when the index reached 183.9. Chief factor in the decline 
has been the substantial fall in prices for farm products, 
which have slid from 204.6 to 188.7 as 1951 crop pros- 
pects improved. 


Income Payments Rise Sharply 

The upsurge in economic activity during 1950, first 
because of a general expansion and later because of the 
Korean hostilities, carried income payments to individuals 
to a new high of $217.2 billion, 11 percent over 1949, and 
7.5 percent over the earlier boom year of 1948. Every 
state in the Union shared in the advance, as did every 
segment of the economy. Increases among the states 
varied from 4 percent for Oklahoma to 23 percent for 
Montana. Among the various components, gains varied 
from 6 percent for agricultural workers to 13 percent for 
manufacturing employees and 14 percent for government 
workers. Per capita income rose by more than $100 to 
$1,436, with the range in income extending from $698 
(Mississippi) to $1,986 (District of Columbia). 

Over the ten-year period from 1940 to 1950, total 
income in the United States rose from $75.8 billion to 
$217.2 billion, an increase of 186 percent. A 219 percent 
increase in manufacturing payrolls and a 196 percent 
advance in trade and service income have been the chief 
factors in the gain. On the basis of increases in the con- 
sumers’ price index from 1940 to 1950, real income rose 
67 percent, 


National Product Rise Slows 

Gross national product rose by $7.1 billion during the 
second quarter to $325.6 billion at the end of June, the 
rise being only about half the increases during the pre- 
ceding two quarters. In the main the slower rate of ad- 
vance reflected a sizable cut in personal consumption 
expenditures which partially offset increases in the other 






GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT OR EXPENDITURE 
(seasonally adjusted, billions of dollars at annual rates) 


2nd Qtr. Ist Qtr. 2nd Qtr. 

1951 1951 1950 

Gross national product........... 325.6 318.5 275.0 
Personal consumption......... 201.7 208 .2 188.7 
SEE PEEPE TT EEY 25.9 Be 26.6 
Nondurable goods........... 109.5 111.5 100.4 
SS Se err e 66.2 65.2 61.6 
Domestic investment.......... 63.5 59.6 47.9 
New construction. .......... 22.3 23.9 21.4 
Producers’ durable equipment 26.7 26.5 21.4 


Changes in business 


inventories........ iat 14.4 9.3 5.2 
Nonfarm inventories only. . 13.3 8.1 4.4 
Foreign investment............ 5 —2.3 —1.6 
Government purchases......... 60.0 52.9 40.1 
INCOME AND SAVINGS 
Ty eae na. 269.4 230.6 
eo eee 250.0 244.1 ans 
Disposable personal income.... .. 222.8 217.5 197.5 
a ey eee i 9.3 8.9 


components of GNP. Consumption expenditures were cut 
despite the fact that goods remained plentiful; and this 
quarter, for the first time since the beginning of the 
rearmament program, there was a definite shift toward 
defense expenditures. Spending for durable goods dropped 
sharply, for nondurables only slightly, as consumers 
added an estimated $11-$12 billion to their savings. 

The inventory accumulation which took place during 
the quarter accounted for the whole of the $3.9 billion 
increase in gross private domestic investment. Some of 
the addition to stocks was caused by lagging retail sales, 
but much of it represented more work in progress on 
government orders. Within the “new construction” com- 
ponent of domestic investment, there has been a substan- 
tial shift from residential nonfarm building (down $2.2 
billion during the second quarter) to other construction 
(up $0.7 billion). 


Rearmament Program Expands 

Some idea of the magnitude of the defense mobiliza- 
tion program can be gained from the President’s midyear 
economic report. By mid-1951 total security expenditures 
had reached an annual rate of $35 billion, almost twice as 
large as a year ago in terms of constant prices. By the 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT AND NATIONAL 
SECURITY PROGRAMS 
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end of this year, defense costs are expected to reach $54 
billion and by mid-1952, $65 billion. The 6 percent o§ 
GNP absorbed by national security a year ago has been 
swelled to 11 percent now, and is expected to go to J5 
percent by the end of the year and to a peak of 20 per. 
cent by the end of June, 1952. By comparison, the peak 
of our effort in World War II, in 1944, called for almoy 
half our total gross national product, as shown in the 
accompanying chart. 

The expansion of defense spending, which has so far 
meant little inconvenience for the consumer, will prob- 
ably mean actual shortages in some lines during the 
coming year; but according to present estimates of de. 
fense costs, the squeeze should be off by ‘the middle of 
next year, barring other Koreas. At present, most of the 
funds budgeted for rearmament are being devoted to 
United States forces; by next year substantial help is 
expected to be available for our allies. 





Controls for Emergency Use 
(Continued from page 2) 


special interest groups, and others who offer rewards or 
threaten penalties for specific actions. In this atmos- 
phere, decisions tend to be the products not of logic but 
of organized transfers of support and advantage. Votes 
are not decided on the floor, but behind the scenes, as 
each bloc decides what concessions it will make in order 
to gain the support it needs to put its own measures 
across. To gain passage of a bill under these conditions, 
a public need has to be obvious to all. 

Given this apparent lack of statesmanship, what is 
unfortunate in administrative behavior is not that the 
“Bureaucrats” act in arbitrary disregard of the public 
interest, but that they so easily give way to the pressure 
brought to bear through interested groups in Congress. 
The redeeming feature of the Federal Reserve position on 
consumer credit control is the courage it displayed under 
attack, knowing that the attack was based upon pressures 
which were themselves but the outgrowth of a temporary 
shift in the business trend. 

The fact is that the new controls Act leaves us less 
well rather than better prepared to take quick action im 
the event of a more serious emergency. It apparently fails 
to recognize that the current need is for legislation to 
deal with a potential emergency rather than with an im- 
mediate actuality. Such a potential need is, however, 
ignored when Congressional sentiment is set adrift by a 
temporary recession, as at present. 

It is all very well to say that quick action will be 
taken later, when the need for stronger measures devel- 
ops. More realistically considered, the legislative process 
is not flexible enough to produce adequate controls on 
short notice. It is unlikely to produce a sound result 
hastily, under the chaotic conditions of an acute emef- 
gency. And even if something is then passed quickly, the 
lack of advance knowledge makes it impossible to effec 
tively plan and organize immediate action. 

In this situation of continuing, but highly variable, 
tension we must be prepared to act but must refrain from 
acting without sure justification. We cannot be prepared 
without legislation that permits substantial flexibility of 
action. We cannot agree on such legislation unless reason- 
able restraint is exercised in the administration of meas 
ures already enacted. Breaking this impasse is one of the 
most urgent tasks before us. VLB 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Advertising Ideas 


Sales and Advertising Opportunities for the Small 
Vanufacturer, by Norman C. Tomkins (Printer’s Ink 
Publishing Company, 1950. $4.50) is based on helping 
the small manufacturer to devote as much attention to 
the sale of his product as he does to making it. The book 
points out that since 300 large companies account for 
60 percent of the value of manufactured products an- 
nually, small manufacturers must take full advantage of 
their many marketing opportunities. Sales methods and 
advertising strategies that the smal! firm as well as the 
large can afford to use are described. 


Five-Color Lithography 

The first offset press capable of printing five colors 
has been completed by the Harris-Seybold Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Four-color lithography has been in use 
for the past 20 years, but the new 85-ton machine, built 
at a cost of about $250,000, is the first to have five print- 
ing units. Sheets of paper ranging from two-thousandths 
to one thirty-sixth of an inch thick are automatically 
passed from one unit to the next in exact register at 
speeds up to 6,000 sheets an hour. The machine also 
features a new type of double sheet delivery mechanism 
which allows the printed paper to be deposited on either 
of two separate piles. 


Quick-Starting Battery 


Development of a lightweight storage battery capable 
of starting a motor vehicle engine at 65 degrees below 
zero has been announced by the University of Michigan 
Engineering Research Institute. The battery, developed 
in cooperation with the Army Ordnance Corps, uses lead- 
plating materials ordinarily corroded by sulphuric acid. 
The plating process makes possible the replacement of 
large amounts of lead used in standard batteries with 
aluminum, brass, iron, or copper. A constant high power 
output is said to be maintained by the battery, which 
retains a charge over long periods when not in use. 


Secondary Oil Recovery 


When an oil well is near the end of its production, 
openings are drilled around it and water is pumped into 
the ground to wash more oil out of the oil-bearing sand. 
However, from 25 to 30 percent of the oil remains in the 
well even after it is abandoned. Armour and Company 
is now making chemicals from animal and vegetable fats 
which hold promise of greatly increasing the world’s 
petroleum supply. When the chemicals are added to the 
water used to wash out petroleum, larger recoveries can 
be obtained. It is estimated that each 1 percent increase 
in recovery of oil from American wells will boost the 
United States oil reserve by a billion barrels. Two kinds 
ot chemicals are involved, both manufactured by Armour 
at a plant in McCook, Illinois. One, made from beef 
tallow, greatly increases the ease with which water flows 
through the sand and may increase the total amount of 
oil a well produces by as much as 10 percent. The other 
chemical acts to prevent corrosion of water pipe and 
quipment and also kills bacteria which often accumulate 
when water is pumped down, blocking the sand pores. 
Both chemicals are effective in as small quantities as 5 
parts to a million parts of water. 


Cold Steel Extrusion 


The cold extrusion of steel has been brought one step 
nearer to general commercial use by a new metal-treating 
chemical process announced by the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company in which cold steel is literally 
squirted or squeezed like a plastic into shape. This Penn- 
salt Foscoat process consists of the cleaning, pickling, and 
application of a new phosphate coating and specially de- 
veloped lubricants to steel. It produces a heat-resistant 
lubricating surface which is chemically interlocked with 
the steel and has exceptional adhesion under even the 
most severe working conditions. Substantial economies 
are realized through the elimination of intermediate 
pressing, annealing, and chemical treating operations. 
There are also large savings of metal, reduced scrap 
losses, and considerable extension of the life of the costly 
dies. The process is said to have increased production in 
a wire-drawing plant by 40 percent while lengthening die 
life two and one-half times. 


Regional Incomes 


The 1950 Census of Population Report entitled “Em- 
ployment and Income in the United States, By Regions: 
1950” reveals that regional increases in the labor force 
during the decade of the 40’s resulted in higher incomes 
for all areas. The labor force in the North Central region 
showed an increase of 12 percent, compared with a rise 
of 13 percent for the nation as a whole. The generally 
high level of employment was reflected by an average 
family income in 1949 of $2,599. As shown by the chart, 
approximately 16 percent of the total 49.5 million fami- 
lies in the country received incomes of $5,000 or more, 
while 39 percent had incomes under $2,000. With the 
exception of the South, which had the highest percentage 
of incomes under $2,000, the median income received in 
1949 varied little from one region to another. The median 
for the Northeast, West, and North Central regions. was 
approximately 50 percent greater than the $1,940 median 
for the Southern states. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME, 1949 


PERCENT OF REPORTING UNITS 
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UNITED NORTHEAST NORTH SOUTH west 
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Source: 1950 Census of Population, Preliminary Report, 
Series PC-7, No. 2 
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POINT IV 


C. ADDISON HICKMAN, Professor of Economics 


Recent Congressional debates and hearings on the 
Mutual Assistance Bill have again highlighted the eco- 
nomic sector of our foreign policy. Congressional cuts in 
the requested authorizations of $8.5 billion have been 
largely in economic aid rather than in military grants. 
In the process, pleas that the Point IV program shouid 
be dramatically expanded were ignored. 

Indeed, initial Administration askings for Point IV 
were apparently limited by fear of adverse Congressional 
reaction. Most of the $2.25 billion asked by President 
Truman for economic aid was not for long-run economic 
development but rather to “support expanded defense 
efforts abroad.” 

As the Point IV program emerges from its first full 
year of operation and from its second Congressional 
trial by fire, it can be re-examined with a new perspec- 
tive. It may now be appropriate to ask once again: What 
is Point IV all about? What is it trying to do? Is it 
worth continuing ? 


Development of the Program 

President Truman, in his January, 1949, inaugural 
address listed several aims of American foreign policy. 
The fourth and climactic point in his listing proposed a 
“bold new program for making the benefits of our scien- 
tific advances and industrial progress available for the 
improvement and growth of underdeveloped areas.” 

In June, 1949, in a special message to Congress, the 
President translated Point IV into two specific requests: 
a relatively small outlay for technical assistance to un- 
derdeveloped nations, and guarantees by the Export- 
Import Bank of American private investment abroad. In 
the Act for International Development passed one year 
later, the first of these requests was honored but the 
second was rejected. 

The $34.5 million authorized by the Act for technical 
assistance during fiscal 1951 included $13 million allo- 
cated to the United Nations and its agencies and $5 
million to the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. Of the 
remaining $16.5 million, $3.9 million was set aside for 
administration and reserves, leaving but $12.6 million for 
additional projects. Of this residue, $5.3 million was 
authorized for about 100 projects already under way in 
Latin America, $5.1 million was the total for the Near 
East and Africa, and $2.2 million was the Far Eastern 
share. The latter total, incidentally, could provide about 
one-fifth of a cent for each person in Asia. 

The 1950 Act was clearly an extremely cautious and 
limited implementation of the “bold new program.” The 
Act is not a frontal attack upon the world’s poverty, as 
many had come to believe that it might be. It calls for 
a small, restricted program of technical assistance, and 
it authorizes neither large-scale public outlays nor guar- 
antees of private investment. Those whose imaginations 
had been stirred by the implications of American spon- 
sorship of a new and truly world-wide industrial revolu- 
tion were disillusioned. 

If the actual program seemed a parody of the 1949 
inaugural address and of the hopes subsequently kindled, 
it was in equally sharp contrast to the magnitude of the 
problem it was set up to help solve. It is difficult for 
Americans to grasp the vast size of this problem, as our 
comfortable scale of living tends to make poverty, disease, 


illiteracy, and low life expectancy in most of the rest of 
the world seem remote and unreal. 

Within the terms of its limited mandate and scanty 
funds, the Act has now been put in force. The Technical 
Assistance Administration, established to operate the pro- 
gram, has set up a skeleton staff, sent out a number of 
technicians, and entered into several bilateral agreements, 
Ironically, perhaps the principal achievement of the first 
year of operation was an International Development Ad- 
visory Board report in March, 1951, recommending a 
drastic expansion and revision of the program. The 
Board, whose duties in connection with the program are 
suggested by its name, endorsed an earlier Presidential 
committee’s request that $500 million a year, apart from 
emergency outlays, be appropriated for development 
programs. 


Has Point IV Failed? 


Many people assert that the Point 1V program, after 
one year of tentative and halting operation, has already 
failed. The program is open to criticism both by those 
who have opposed any substantial American aid in eco- 
nomic development, and by those who want a program 
far larger than that established in the 1950 Act. In a 
sense, the controversy has remained on about the same 
level of generality as it occupied a year ago, inasmuch as 
there has been little time and little money spent since the 
Act was passed. 

Among the many rather bleak appraisals of our Point 
IV policy that appeared in 1951, one of the more arrest- 
ing was that made by the London Economist (June 2, 
1951). Although that influential journal agrees that “the 
principle of Point Four is one of obvious wisdom and of 
urgent importance,” it asserts that the program is in 
trouble. Why? Part of the difficulty is attributed to what 
has happened in the world since January, 1949 — notably 
the new stress on arms programs and the turn in the 
terms of trade against the industrialized nations. The 
Economist argues, however, that there are more funda- 
mental reasons why such programs have been stillborn 
or stunted. Its case centers around the alleged inability of 
most of the underdeveloped countries to accept assistance 
and use it efficiently. 

There are indeed difficulties on this score, many of 
them social and political rather than economic. Wide- 
spread illiteracy and ill health, customs and _ traditions 
resistant to industrialization, primitive and usurious credit 
systems, savagely regressive tax systems, and feudal land- 
tenure systems—all these at least reduce the rate at 
which economic development can take place. In many 
nations, political and economic control is so tightly and 
rigidly exercised that the benefits of improved technology 
and larger output never filter down to the people. In 
such cases economic development may even lower levels 
of living —as in South Africa and Egypt —at least for 
a considerable period. 

Most of the underdeveloped areas are also in some 
danger of explosive bursts of population which siphon 
off much or all of the additional income generated by 
development and thus may intensify distress and poverty. 
Death rates in developing countries have tended to decline 
faster than birth rates. It is difficult to know how pro 
longed and intense this problem may be, for most of the 
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trends upon which we base our reasoning have been 
limited to Western society in a particular historical epoch. 

Underdeveloped countries accepting foreign aid are 
also concerned lest they compromise their precarious polit- 
ical independence and perhaps also become fixed in the 
economic orbit of the country offering aid. This gives 
special alarm to those developing countries which fear 
that.expansion of their economies and exports will only 
make them more vulnerable to a still-dreaded American 
depression or to American tariffs, import quotas, and 
export subsidies. 

Obvious problems also confront the United States and 
other sponsoring nations. Private investment abroad has 
been small since World War II, and opposition to large- 
scale public outlays continues to be strong. At full- 
employment levels, large grants abroad do have an 
inflationary effect, unless these can become in part a 
substitute for military spending. Fears of ultimate cut- 
throat competition with American industry by the newly 
industrialized nations, although scarcely valid in terms of 
historical experience for our economy as a whole, may 
have some basis for particular industries. 

If our aid is handled clumsily, or perhaps in any 
event, charges of imperialism or paternalism may be 
leveled against this country. In countries governed by 
unpopular and despotic regimes, the donor is likely to be 
identified with the group in power and thus share its 
stigma. Risks of this sort constitute one of the principal 
irguments advanced for setting up economic development 
programs such as Point IV under international auspices. 
Finally, the cases of Germany, Japan, and the U.S.S.R. 
seem to at least raise the question as to whether indus- 
trialization necessarily makes a nation more democratic 
and peacefully inclined. 


The Case for Point IV 


\ll these problems are real enough, but the attractions 
of economic development remain very powerful indeed. 
For the underdeveloped nations, it means the possibility 
of more food, better shelter, and a release from grinding 
poverty. It also seems to most of these countries to be 


bulwark of political independence, 
national security, and economic stability. The obstacles 
to development are many, but the drive to overcome them 
has terrific impetus — often to the point of bringing in a 
new regime less opposed to progress or of recasting old 
feudal arrangements. 

The long-run stakes are perhaps at least as large for 
developed countries such as the United States, although 
the immediate returns are not so obvious. In short-run 
political and military terms, Point IV is widely advocated 
aS a partial counter to Soviet penetration and to com- 
munist ideology. In terms of national economic self- 
interest, protagonists of Point IV and other, more am- 
bitious programs remind us that our trade with other 
industrial nations has always been much larger than 
vith underdeveloped countries. 

In broader, longer-run terms, Point IV represents a 
calculated gamble that a more prosperous world would 
ave less unrest, fewer dictatorships, and relative peace. 
‘tis indeed a gamble, with the odds unknown. The gains 
would be enormous, however, and the costs negligible — 
aS against World War III and/or a perpetual garrison 
state and beleaguered world. The question is not whether 
‘economic development throughout the world will surely 
‘ring peace, but whether it makes peace more likely or 
l€Ss likely, 


the indispensable 


How Big Should Point IV Be? 


The desirable size of the Point 1V program has been 
hotly debated from the very outset. Opinions range 
from “no program at all” to the multi-billion-dollar, 
long-term outlays urged by Senator McMahon, Walter 
Reuther, a special United Nations committee, and others. 

Basically, the issue of size resolves into the issue of 
what kind of program is wanted. There are also, of 
course, technical considerations such as the rate at which 
the projects can be set up and capital absorbed, the 
number of technically trained personnel, and the quantity 
of capital goods available for export. 

The key question here is this: Should Point IV con- 
tinue to be primarily or exclusively a technical assistance 
program, or should it include large-scale capital export? 
Although capital cannot be exported faster than it can 
be effectively received, it is difficult to see how major 
economic development can occur without our capital ex- 
port. Although some local capital exists in a handful of 
the underdeveloped nations, it is clearly not adequate for 
the job. Even if the capital-export features remain 
stripped from Point IV, however, the program could 
probably use $345 million — or more — with greater effi- 
ciency than it can use $34.5 million. 

Enlargement of the program is contingent, of course, 
upon greater resources — probably both governmental and 
private. The familiar dichotomy — government vs. pri- 
vate — is probably too simple. Technical assistance grants 
by their nature are likely to be largely governmental, as 
may also be true of grants for health programs, schools, 
and similar purposes. Large-scale, continuing flows of 
capital for general economic development, especially in- 
dustrialization, may come in larger part from private 
enterprise. If so, private capital must somehow be en- 
couraged to move overseas at higher than post-World- 
War-II levels. During 1947-1949, for example, our net 
annual private direct investment abroad, petroleum ex- 
cluded, averaged only $128 million in Latin America and 
$28 million elsewhere in the world. 


Who Should Do the Job? 


A final issue to be resolved, although not, necessarily 
in the immediate future, involves the sponsorship of 
global economic development. Shall it be individual 
nations, notably the United States? Or shall it be the 
United Nations, in its own name, through its specialized 
agencies, or through new institutions? 

The arguments for United Nations sponsorship, on 
logical long-run grounds, are compelling. World-wide 
economic development is capable of straining even the 
combined resources of the developed countries, involves 
a host of projects that transcend national boundaries, 
and brings in its wake major international policy issues. 
The United Nations, if it can avoid being identified as 
the pawn of any of its members, can offer aid that will 
not be automatically suspect by nationalistic and recently 
colonial peoples. The United Nations is said to be weak, 
but it will get no stronger if it is by-passed on programs 
whose sponsorship would give it a major function to 
perform and would rally support. 

Yet, political resistance to such large-scale commit- 
ments of United States resources to the United Nations 
remains powerful. This issue too, however, may prove 
overstated, if the United States is willing to continue 
channeling part of its development funds through the 
United Nations, and especially if it is willing to increase 
the United Nations share as rapidly as the American 
political climate and the ability of the UN may allow. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


Illinois business activity during July showed mixed 
trends, in common with the national economy. A notable 
change from June to July was the drop of 13.4 percent 
in construction contracts awarded, a _ contra-seasonal 
movement explained by building restrictions for non- 
defense purposes. Nonresidential building, public works, 
and utilities accounted for 47 percent of total contracts 
awarded during July. 


Steel Production 

Chicago area steel mills operated at a somewhat lower 
rate in July than in June, but continued to exceed 
capacity, and turned out more steel because of the longer 
month. At 102.4 percent of rated capacity, output for the 
month reached a new peak of 1,869,000 net tons. Steel 
producers have been concerned for some months about 
insufficient supplies of scrap; and it has been reported 
recently that mills around Chicago have not yet been able 
to accumulate adequate stockpiles with which to start 
the winter when shipments are undependable. With scrap 
becoming more important in furnace charges, this winter 
may see lessened steel output unless more scrap makes its 
way back to the producers. 


Nonfarm Employment 

Except for the seasonal high last December, the num- 
ber of nonagricultural workers on the job in Illinois dur- 
ing June reached the highest point since the beginning 
of 1948. As illustrated in the accompanying chart, the 
recovery from the 1949 dip has been completed under 
the impact of an expanding peacetime economy and a 
shift to defense mobilization. Manufacturing employment 
has recovered most of the readjustment drop and now 
exceeds the average level for 1948. Mining and quarry- 
ing, transportation, communications, and public utilities, 
and trade employment are still somewhat below the 1948 
average, but are more than offset by gains in other occu- 
pations, such as contract construction, finance, insurance, 
and real estate, and service and miscellaneous industries. 


NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 
IN ILLINOIS 
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Income Payments Advance 


Since the economic indicators for Illinois usually fo}. 
low the national trend rather closely, it is not surprising 
to find that income payments to individuals over the Past 
three years show similar changes. Income from farming 
activities decreased in relation to the whole from 8.5 per- 
cent in 1948 to 5.4 percent in 1950, with a compensating 
increase in income from “all other” sources from 259 
percent of the total in 1948 to 28.2 percent last year, 
Income from government work, manufacturing, and trade 
and finance accounted for about the same portion of the 
total in each of the last three years. 

Income payments in Illinois were up 9 percent from 
1949 to 1950 (somewhat less than the national average), 
Agricultural income, up 7 percent, showed the smallest 
percentage increase; manufacturing payrolls, up 12 per- 
cent, made the largest gain. In absolute amounts, total 
income payments climbed from $14.0 billion in 1949 to 
$15.3 billion in 1950; per capita income rose from $1,627 
to $1,752. 


More Money for Roads 


Funds badly needed for the renovation and extension 
of the State highway system are to be obtained under 
a double-barreled program which became law during July. 
The State gasoline tax was increased from 3 cents per 
gallon to 4 cents on August 1, and will be raised again, to 
5 cents per gallon, on January 1, 1953. Truck license fees 
were also increased, with new fees calculated on the basis 
of weight carried and miles traveled. The two new pro- 
visions are expected to produce additional revenue of $40 
million in 1952 and $60 to $70 million thereafter, as com- 
pared with 1950. Beginning in 1953, highway funds from 
motor fuel taxes will be apportioned as follows: State 
highways, 35 percent; cities, 32 percent; Cook County, ll 
percent; downstate counties, 12 percent; and townships, 
10 percent. 


New Industry in Southern Illinois 

Southern Illinois is receiving a shot in the arm 
through the building of an Atomic Energy Commission 
plant near Paducah, Kentucky. Although the plant will 
not be finished for many months, business in the region 
has already been given a boost by the increased employ- 
ment and income of construction workers who have 
found jobs either at Paducah or at Joppa, Illinois, where 
a large electricity-generating plant is being built. Aside 
from this immediate gain for the area, new job oppor- 
tunities will be opened up when the AEC plant starts 
operations; trade and service establishments will benefit 
from the increased income; and, not least of all, the 
coal-mining industry in that section of the State is ex 
pected to be a major source of fuel for the Joppa 
generators. 


New Data 


For several months, the table of Illinois Business 
Indexes on page 4 has carried manufacturing employ- 
ment as “not available” while the series is being revised 
by the Illinois Department of Labor. Although we stil 
do not have a revised 1935-39 base for an employment 
index, we are able to print percentage changes from the 
previous month and the previous year for comparative 
purposes. 
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{June, 1951... 
\July, 1950... 
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* Includes immediately surrounding territory. 


$19 , 349° 
—41.6 
—50.2 


$11,461 
—48.4 
—60.0 
$ 429 
—61.5 
—34.6 


$ 241 
+15.9 
—32.5 
$ 364 
—32.5 
—14.8 


$ 142 
— 36.6 


n.a. 


806 ,114* 
—3.2 
+6.7 


627 ,642 
=J.3 
+5.6 


n.a. 








$507 ,698* 
—1.3 —18 .6 
+3.9 —12.4 


$373 ,013 
—2.4 —19.2 
+3.7 —10.7 
$7 ,229 
—0.7 —16.5 
+10.6 —18.8 
$5 , 146 
—6.1 —24.9 
+0.3 —15.2 
$9 ,528 
+2.2 —15.2 
+8.2 —12.9 
$4,535 
—4.4 —4.]1 
—4.9 —26.3 
$9 ,595 
+0.2 n.a. 
+1.2 
$15 ,868 
—3.2 —21.8 
+6.9 —12.3 


$5,122 n.a. 
—6.6 

+0.1 
$7,118 n.a. 
+1. 

+.8 
$5 ,880 

+3.3 —17.8 
+9.4 —20.2 
$8,973 

—2.4 —8.2 
+2.4 —23.0 


—2. n.a 
+1.7 
$17 ,082 
—2.2 —12.6 
+4.8 —17.3 
$4,650 
—]. —19.0 
—2.6 —20.0 
$12,730 
. $1.2 —10.7 
+6.3 —24.5 
$8 ,818 
+1.9 n.a. 
+81 
$4,417 
—4.4 n.a. 
+0.9 
$3 ,982 
—2.8 n.a. 
+5.4 








$10 ,411* 
—4.5 
+16.7 


$9,479 
—4.1 
+17 .6 
$38,147 
—18.9 
+0.2 
$ 25 
—20.4 
+5.0 
$ 46 
—10.1 
+10.8 
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[11] 


ment of Revenue. Data are for June, 1951, the most recent available. Comparisons relate to May, 1951. 
of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. *® Local post office reports. 


Sources: ' U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. ® Local power companies. # Illinois Depart- 
4 Research Departments 
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* Illinois figures being revised. 
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